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Politics of Lurope. 


The Shipping Report of yesterday was nearly as full as that 
of the preceding day; there being Six Ships enumerated as Ar- 
rivals from Sea, and one anchored below the Light House, her 
name not then ascertained. 


We have received some American Papers, from which we 
shall offer a few Extracts, though they contain nothing of ve ry 
particular interest to the English Reader, 


By the Ships from Madras, we received the Papers of that 
Presidency to the 11th instant, some paragranchs from which are 
given in our last Sheet. The latest English Papers there were 
of the 16th of May, the same date as our own. 


We continue to-day the publication of the Evidence before 
the Committee on Indian Trade, including that of Mr. Ellice, a 
Member of the House of Commons, and that of Mr. Robinson 
ard Mr. Reid, the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court 
of Directors. We should hardly have thought it necessary to 
say any thing on the advantage of givine to the world the con- 
flicting opinions of men who think so oppositely as the Advecates 
for and against an opening of the China Trade to British enter- 
prize and capital, for the sake of comparing them, and eliciting 
still further information ; were it net clear that there are some 
persons who think no possible advantace can arise from the pub- 
Jication of any opinions except those on one side of a question ; 
and that of course their own. We have seen that in London, the 
Court of Directors permit their own Booksellers to publish in Lea- 
den-hall Strect, close to the India House, snch Letters as those of 
Carnaticus, from the Asiatic Journal of May, well knowing that 
this and every other question on which difference of opinion pre- 
vails, is likely to be elucidated, and the interests of Truth promot- 
ed by fair and temperate discussion, Yet there are some, among 
the Directors’ best Friends here, who regard all they do with ve- 
neration and respect, that would yet blame us for following in the 
footsteps of their own Publishers, as if any Editor could be sup- 
posed to participate in the sentiments of Carwaticus or any 
other writer that chose to give his opinions to the world. As 
well might we be supposed to concur with every Speaker in a Par- 
liamentary Debate, or to side alternatelywith two Correspondents 
of our own, on subjects in which they were diametrically opposed 
to each other. It is almost too absurd to be combatted. 


If Canwaticus is wrong, his opinions have had full enrrency 
in England months ago, and may not meet with refutation there. 
This very Asiatic Journal of the East India Company has also a 
wide circulation in their Dominious, so ‘that whether we re- 
published this Letter of Carnaticus or not, it would he read 
by hundreds in the origina! Publication, As, kowever, there may 
be many in the Interior who’might not otherwise have seen it for 
months to come, the wider it could be spread, and. the more made 
known, the greater the epportunity that would be given to those 
who were competent to correct any misrepresentations into which 
this writer has fallen ; and we shall be as ready and much 
more glad to pub ish any such Replies than the Original itself: 
for though Error must be exposed to view before it can he 
corrected, yet the correction is far more gratifying than the 
exposure. 

Those who romember the Discussions in our pages on Bre 
vet Rank, on Military Courts Martial, on Wellington and Marl- 
borough, and tweaty other controverted points, know well that 
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we are willing to hear and assist all parties who confine them- 
selves to temperate and fair discussion, however their notions 
may differ from our own. In this very Number of to-day, indeed, 
we publish a Letter of AN Orricrr on the Catholic Question, in the 
sentiments of which we do not coincide, though we respect and es- 
teemits Author with no common feeling,and have among our warm- 
est Friends, as immoveable Tories as ever adhered to what they 
deemed a right cause. But we should think it highly illiberal for 
any of our Whig Supporters to object to such a publication. We 
know indeed they would nof, and that it wou'd he as absurd ag 
to ask us to print only the Speeches of the Whig Members in 
a Debate on any Constitutional Question. 


The portionof the Evidence before the Committee respect- 
ing the East India Trade, contained in our Paper of to-day, will 
be found of a different complexion from that of the preceding 
witnesses, formerly given, The difference we allude to docs not 
arise from the facts brought out: but from the colouring unavoid- 
ably given by the witnesses, according to their various views re- 
garding the advantages and disadvantages of Indian monopoly 
and free Commercial intercourse. We confess, for our parts, that 
we cannot see so clearly the distinction between Englishmen and 
Americans which would render it, as some pretend, so injurious 
to the inferests of the Company to allow the former to engage 
in a trade already open to the latter, It may be a national 
prejudice; bot we are hard to be convinced that our own 
conntrymen would not act With as much propriety, and ob- 
serve as much henour in their dealings as the Americans or 
any other nation; and be therefore as likely to acquire the esteem 
and eonfidence of the Chinese or any other Eastern people with 
whom they might attempt to trade. If a direct Commercial in- 
tercourse between China and Europe be injurious to the interests 
of the Honorable Company, it is no doubt true that the com~ 
plete opening of the trade to British Shipping of every descrip-~ 
tion would produce a more vigorous competition, and therefore 
he ‘more injurious to the exclusive trade than the Commercial 
operations of the Americans aloye. This is a natural conse- 
quence; but even with the present restrictions, the same effect, 
although it may be some time retarded, will speedily ensue. For 
while there is any superior inducement to engage in that trade, 
whether the English be excluded from it or not, the quantity of 
Shipping wil! adapt itself to the demand, and increase in pro~ 
portion to the profits arising. If English Shipping be ex- 
eluded, the American Trade will encrease so much the more to 
supply its plaec. In this manner, without any ultimate ad- 
vantage to the East India Company, an extensive and appa- 
rently an extending branch of Commerce will be transferred 
to Foreieners. At this period of unexampled national difliculty, 
when it is found almost impossible tolay out capital to advan- 
tare, we trast our Legislators will not neglect this means of re- 
lieving the tradinz interest without some very imperative reason 
to forbid it; and thatin attending to the interests of the East 
India Company, they will weigh maturely whether the restricti- 
ons imposed on English Shipping do not overate as SO Many ene 
couragements to our rivals the Americans. Bot our Read: rs 
will, by pernsiag the Evidence, be enabled to judge for themsel\ es 
whether or not the reasons stated for continuing the existing 
restrictions, or for removing them, are most co iclusive. 

We have Private Lettere-from Madras to the 15th of Sep- 
tember, on the mo-ning of which there arrived et Modras the 
Asax, Captain Clark, and the Onient, Captain Wailace, both 
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from London. The Patsas had reached Madras from the Isle of 
France. The WILLIAM Mixes was to fellow her in in a few days, By 
this occasion we have received files of Mavaitivs Gazetrss, but 
they contain no News. We have met in one of them, however, 
withan elaborate Article on the Liberty of the Press in Frence, 
from a late French Review ; and being pablished without Censorship 
or Restriction at the Isle of France, under Governor Farqubar, 
may be read with safety, as well as with iuterest and profit 
here. We have therefore translated some of the prominent pas- 


sages in it for oar pages of to-day, to give as much variety as our 
limited means will admit, to a Paper harrassed on all sides by 
continual claims on our space and attention, but, we hope, not 
easily to be dispirited or cast down, as long as apright intentions 
and a just cause are the motives and end of all its labours. 


Greenland Fisheries. —Sixity-one vessels were preparing at 
“Hull for the Davis’s Straits and Greenland Fisheries the ensuing 
season.— Hull is much improving in commerce. 


Difference in Maritime Premiwns of Insurance at Lloyd's.—At 
Lloyd's the present Premium from London to the Mediterranean 
is 350, per cent, whereas the Premiam of the Tnsurance-offices at 
Malta, from October 1 to March 31, from that Island to Great 
Briteia and Ireland, was fixed atfrom 3 to 3} per cent. nearly 
double for what the insarance ean be effected in London. Other 
Premioms at Malta were as follows:—From Malta to Gibraltar 
1} to 2; ditto to Cadiz 1} to 2}; ditto to Lisbon to 2} to 3; 
ditto (o Sweden and Denmark 5 to 5}. 

Bank Notes.—Another delay has arisen iv the issue of the 
new Bank Notes, some fresh improvement being discovered ne- 
eessary ; the 1/. Notes in circulation amount to six millions, 


Printing Office—The insurances affected on the printing 
office and contents, lately destroyed by fire at Liverpool, are thus 
apportioned ; Sun, 6000/; Phoenix, 5000! ; Globe, 5000/; Imperial, 
$000/; London Union, 3000; Norwich Union, 10,000/. Total 
36,0007. 

Valentine Letters.—Upwards of 1000 Valentine letters were 
‘delivered from the post-office at Southampton last Valentine’s Day, 
aad from the soperscriptions it was judged that more than 700 
were in femole hand-writing. 

The Haleyons.—A now Religious sect has sprang up in the 
Western parts of America, particularly in Marietta. They style 
themselves Haleyons; and the most novel feature of their ereed is, 
‘that ** Asron’s breast-plate, called by the Jews Urim and Thummin, 
mast be retricved before the resurrection of the dead!” 


Royal Bxchange.—At 11 o'clock on Saturday, April 28, in 
the presence of some hundreds of persons, the top stone of the 
new dome at the Royal Exchange was elevated to its place. In 
weight itis above half aton. In the centre of it there is a ca- 
vity of upwards of 40 inches deep, to receive the iron to whieh a 
globe is to be attached, and the whole surmounted by the grass- 
hopper the crest of Sir Thomas Gresham, who built the Royal 
Exchange in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The stone was 
placed with loud acclamations, and the colours of St. Mary 
Woolnoth were hoisted at the extremity of the scaffold, on the 
south side. 

Ships struck by Lightning.—A scientific gentleman of Ply- 
mouth has submitted a plan to the Admiralty for to conduct the 
electric fluid through the keels of ships, in cases of their having 
heen struck by lightning. 

Poor in Scotland.—A Report of a Committee of the General 
Assembly, “On the management of the Poor in Scotland” 
has, just been laid before the House of Lords ; but it is too inac- 
curate to be trusted in any thing. Its general results are as fol- 
lows :—The gross population, including 36,299, the pepulation of 
20 parishes vot returned, and 4,411 of ihe Local Militia on duty 
when the Census was made, amounts to 1,805,688; Paupera 
44,199; collection at the church doors, £34,009, 10s, 3d. 3-12ihs; 
other funds, £19,705, 10s. 7d. voluntary contributions, £10,782; 
6s. Sd. 6-12ths ; assessment, £49,716 10s. 53d; expense of liti- 
gation, £1,977 7s. 5d. gross funds, £114,195 174, 9d, 
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Patriotic Kosciusko.—The friends of the patriotic Kosciusko 
have determined to apply ¢o General La Fayette, in France, Earl 
Grey, in England, and Mr. Jetfersoa, in America, to collect sub- 
scriptions to complete the projected monument to his memory. 
It isto be an immense tamulus thrown ap in the manner of the 
Romans, with a vast rock on the top, inseribed “ Kosciusko.” 
The tamulas is to be planted, and a colony of veterans fixed 
upon it, to be called Kosciusko’s Colony. Two orphan nieces of 
the general are also to be provided for. The cost of throwing up 
the tumulus is estimated as 40,000 florins; but only 17,000 are 
yet subscribed in Poland towards the whole project. 


Roman Camp.—Lately, as some men were digging brick earth 
in a field opposite the Roman camp near Norwich, they discover- 
ed, about five feet in depth, the remains of two bodies, which 
were, no doubt, those of Roman soldiers. Nothing was entire 
of them except several teeth and a metal broach of copper, prc- 
served entire, although they must have been interred 1,400 years ; 
the time when the Romans left this countsy entirely being 
A. D. 427. 

Strange Medicine.—A man-servant in the employ of the Rev. 
Dr. Palmer, of Yarcombe, near Chard, being lately taken ill, the 
medical attendant of the family was sent for who prepared for the 
man a bolus from the family medicine chest, and having wrapped 
up in paper the grain weights ased in weighing out the portions 
of the drags, left them on the table, and near to them the bolas, 
which he desired one of the females of the house to carry to the 
man servant, with instructious to take it immediately in treacle. 
Some hours afterwards, his master came to enquire about the pa- 
tient, and found him suffering under very uneasy symptoms, 
which the man attributed to the strange kind of medicine the 
doctor had ordered for him; and which he said, “ he should newer 
have got through with, had be not cut it into smaller pieces,” but, 
“he thanked God, that thongh it was rather rough and sherpisk, 
he bad got it all down.” This account puzzled his master ex- 
cecdingly, who, however, soon discovered that the man had ac- 
tually swallowed in treacle a complete set of brass grain weights, 
instead of the bolus. Proper remedies were immediately adopt- 
ed for dislodging this uncommon dose from the man’s stomach, 
who subsequently recovered from his illness.— Taunton Cowvier, 


Glorious uncertainty of the Law.—As a proof of the “ glorious 
uncertainty of the law,” the following authentic anecdote may 
not be uninteresting to our readers :—At the assize in a western 
county, before the present Lord Chief Justice Abbott, a notorious 
character was arraigned at the bar for stealing seven geese. The 
property was found in his possession, and every evidence addu- 
ced, so as to leave no doabt, in the miad of every person present, 
of a conviction. The case for the prosecution being ended, the 
prisoner for his defence re-called the old woman (prosecutor's 
servant) who identified the geese to be the property of her master. 
“You have sworn,” said the prisoner, “ that those geese were 
your master’s; now will you swear that there were no ganders 
amongst them. ‘ Yes,’ answered the old woman pertly, “ there 
was one gender and six geese.” “ Now, my Lord,” said the prisoner, 
addressing himself to the Court, “I stand here charged with 
stealing seven geese, whereas it appears in evidence that they were 
six geese and one gander.” He therefore took an Exception to the 
Indictment, which the learned Jadge held te be a good one, and 
the prisoncr was accordingly discharged! 


A Dangerous Question.—A simple Ostler, being one diy at 
confession to his Priest, was asked by the Father if he had never 
greased the teeth of the guests’ horses, to prevent their eating 
their alfowance of hay and oats? “ Never.”’ replied the Ostler, 
In a subsequent confession the Osticr acknowledged the frequent 
commission of that fraud.—* How ” said the Priest, “ TI remem- 
ber at your last confession you said you had never done so :— 
“No more I had then,” answered the Ostler; “for till yep told 
me, I never knew that greasing a horse’s teeth would prevent bis 
eating.” 

Boxing.—Gregson has opened an academy in the Shakes- 
peare Gallery, in Dublin, for teaching the poiite art of boxing, 
and his school is well attended by the Irish amateurs, 
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Towra. 
From the Literary Gazetie of the 12th of May 1822. 


Think, oh! think of al! that’s past, love : 
Can remembrance tell thee all ? 

How sweet our fondness bloom’d, how fast, love, 
Its blossom was to fall. 


Think how close onr souls were twining, 
Blessing, hoping, wishing, pining, 
Melting all, and all refining— 
Think of all which thought endears, 
And give at least atoning tears. 
Oh! the fault, the fanit, was thine, love, 
Some caprice had changed thy heart; 
Never conld a-wish of mine, love, 
Hint a tendency to part. 


Bat thy sex will still be ranging, 
‘More than breezes given to changing, 
Hearts of trath for aye estranging— 
‘Woman, worthiess Luxury! 
Why was bliss annexed to thee? 


French Rebiew. 


Tranststed for the Caleutta Journal, from the Mauritius Gazette, 
— Abridged. — 











Although there still exist in Earope different opinions as to what 
is the best political regime, there i: only one opinion upon the Liberty 
of the Press; it is in favor of that tiberty ; and apon this point of poli- 
tical doctrine, the subjects of the Neva express themselves with no leas 
force, elegance, and truth, than the citizens of the Seine and the 
Thames, In France, the Liberty of the Press is consecrated by the 
Charter. Temporary cirewmstances led the Ministers of the King to de- 
mand the proviocial modification of it; they obtained it. The time, 
when the veil that yet covers this part of the sorial compact must 
fall, approaches. Before this day, so much wished for by the nation, 
all good Frenchmen must encircle the government with their knowledge, 
that the fruits of their reflections and experieace may not be lost. Let 
the friends of the Country, of the Charter, of Liberty, anite their 
individual information ; let their hearts warm and enconrage those of the 
mea who sit in the councils of Kings ; and from that happy concert, the 
law will be born that the people desire. 


To have such a Liberty of the Press as is necessary, let us be the 
friends of principles, but let us not carry them to extremes; let us seck 
and endeavour to find the point on either side of which that which is just 
is not to be foung. If the whole of society ought to watch for the safety 
of the lowest of its anbjects or citizens, as for that of the first of its 
magistrates, each citizen should, in his turn, be responsible to the 
society for all his actions, Without that responsibilitv, how ean the 
society ground the surety of all its members? Ali that is not fer. 
bidden by the law, is lawful. 


Bat let us see what, ix this matter, may and should be lawful. 
This is the great point ; this is where the great difficulty exists. To re- 
solve it, let us refer to incontestable principles, and let us not separate 
from them any more.—Happiness was the object that men sought, when 
they united in society. From that search all governments have their rise. 
—Men believed in the existence of one Supreme Being. From that 
belief all religions had their existence. — The Divinity, or Nature, in giv- 
ing to man genius or reason, when he has only given to other animals an 
instinct pecoliar to each species, has by that, expressed his will that 
man should display all the genius, all the reason, with which he 
endowed him.—That whieh is just, that which is true, from nataral laws, 
whether in polities, or religion, cannot be exclusively relative to such a 
point of the earth as is bounded by adetermined number of geometrical 
teet.—Genius or reason, jnstice or truth, also, ought to have no bounds 
bat those of the world. 

The consequence which flows from these principles is, that upon all 
matters which we call abstract, man ought to be free, entirely free, to 
publish all his thoughts. These principles, and the consequences which 
I draw from them, would not be exposed te any contradictions, if natare 
had not placed the evil by the side of the good genins, That same na- 
ture which created the timid and feeble lamb, produced also the devour- 
ing wolf. The same ground which gives the rhubarb and the bark, gives 
rise to the hemlock and arsenic. Sully and Ravaillac lived in the seme age, 

It is certain, however, that geed exists. It is certain that truth is 
not a chimera ; for, in morals, the words geod, truth, have an acceptation 
opposed to the words bad, error, which in their term positively exist, 








Nevertheless the words good, truth, from the acceptation which we 
give them, applied to certain facts, to certain political or religious opi- 


nions, become evil, error, iu different circumstances, whether amongst 
onrselves, or in another part of the glohe. How then are we to know 


which are evil and error? By facts; if the fact which is called good by 
my fellow creatures, outrages nature, I am right to call it evil. 


If then there exists, in the different societies which divide man- 
kind, some errors, which tend to lessen that share of happiness, or to 
lead men to abridge the determined duration of nature to human exis- 
tence, it is necessary to combat that evil, to enlighten men,and to teach 
those who do not kuow it, that two and two make four. 


Sometimes politics are confounded with religion. There is a na- 
tion amoung whom the prince and the priests insist, that a woman who 
becomes pregnant before she is thirty years should misearry by violence, 
and which alwavs destroys the infant, and often the mother. Net fac 
from that state, widows burn themselves upon the funeral piles of their 
husbands, In others, the old man is pierced with an arrow, and the 
bowels of his ehildren serve as a tomb for that which they call the matter 
that has formed them. Then is it not certain, that those who give them- 
selves up to those practices, do ill? They ontrage nature; they hasten 
the moment fixed by her for the destruction of her work. When Galileo 
discovered that the earth went round the fixed sun, the priests found 
out that he blasphemed, and they would have burned him as a heretic, 
if he had not disavowed, on a scaffold prepared in the middle of a pub- 
lic place, the truth of his system. Thus authority gave sanction 
to an error, sustained by what they called religion. When the 
civil authority put Socrates to death, because he thought that 
there was only one God, and that the soul was immortal; when, 
yielding to the will of soothsayers, it killed the first Christians ; when, se- 
conding the will of the Spanish priests, it massacred the Incas ; when, to 
people heaven with them, they baptised them at the same moment that 
they tightened the knot which strangled them; when they confirmed the 
laws which banished from their country tens of thousands of their citi- 
zens, or massacred them, only because they would pray to God in their 
vernacular tougue, then they did wrong. 


When a government shall be extablished of which the chiefs or the 
agents shall have a right to make an attempt upon the liberty of a 
man to kilihim, only because they choose it, that government will 
be contrary to the end of society, and to nature; then it would be very 
bad.— From these truths, at present trivial every where, where com- 
mon sense is not bauished, there must result this strong consequence, 
that if it be acknowledged that evil is the effect of ignorance and of 
error, the Press, the messenger of instruction, ought to be entirely 
free upon all abstract matters.—But the enemies of the Liberty 
of the Preas will say to me in their turn, “ In a constituted state, to leave 
an entire liberty of writing upon abstract matters, is to expose that 
state to agitations and insurrections, Nothing is more abstract than 
political and religious matters ; nothing is more dangerous for the pub- 
lic tranquillity, than touching on these matters.” 


But are not common sense and reason in favor of that same public 
tranquillity, especially when it is the result of laws which govern that 
constituted state? And if politicians, like those who come from the 
womb of mothers who become pregnant before the age of thirty, should 
come to publish in Europe, that in order to have men strongly constitot- 
ed, it was neressary that they should only be produced by mothers who 
had finished their fifteenth lustre, they would execate works with the 
style of that man who maintained that letters are hartfal to society, 
Europe would repel the system with horror: it would contain nothing 
dangerous for her. She would produce swarms of writers, who would 
contend in favour of outraged nature and of truth. Itis printing which 
has been the courier of universal tolerance ; it is to printing that Europe 
owes its representative governments; that a part of Africa owes the 
cessation of slavery: if, enslaved, it has by chance served lies and 
tyranny ; free, it has served much more justice and truth. 


I lay down asa principle, that the representative government ia the 
highest degree to which civilization can be raised; ( earnestly pray that 
it may be established in all the societies into which the world is divided. 
If they deny my proposition, ifthe prayer which I put forth is represented 
as a call to return to the doctrines of anarchy, I ought to have the same 
liberty of establishing their trath. To act in a contrary sense, is to 
extol the brigands of Algiers, to consecrate the altars erected to 
Jacques Clement, and to avew the operation of the nafortunate 
Hérault de Sécheiles: the strength of the people or reason is the same 
thing. If they will burn me because I have before eontradicted Joshua ; 
if I am anathemized because [ will not helieve there are antipodes ; 
if they will kill me, because I will address my prayers to my God in 
my native tongue, rather than in a dialect which I. de not nnderstand ; 
if they will banish me because I am the enemy of perjury, that I can not 
admit that it can be lessened by mental reservations, ought I not to have 
all pessible liberty to prove that they are wrong to wish to kill or pes 
secate me, only because I belicve L am right? 
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Public tranquillity is composed of the tranquillity of individuals ; 
and although there may be no riots, no standards displayed, it does not 
exist absolutely, at a time when there ave oppressors and oppressed in a 
state. Upon abstract matters it is easy to be mistaken, and to be never- 
theless honest. Fenelon was opposed by Bossuet; the school of Loyola, 
by the more wise and the more moral one of Port Royal; Rousseau by 
Voltaire; Montesquien, who knew well the unknown Bodin, by Mably. 
Let absolute power have its apologists, provided that the contrary 
power is allowed the same privilege.—Let it he free fur the children of 
Tenatius to establish by a handred folioc, that five propositions are in 
Jancenins, provided that the disciples of Berrale and Cesar-de-Bus, he 
allowed to prove that these five propositions were never there, or that 
they contain nothing contrary to the faith. 


Writers belong to the world: Fenelon, Montesquieu, Racine, Mas- 
sillon, Newton, Voitaire, Leibnitz, Kant, Locke, Rousseau, &c. have been 
translated into all langnages, and have thus become citizens of the 
world, If genius can and ought to labor for all men, how can it with 
reason be chained to the bosom of that societv, which by chance gave it 
birth? The general curse has equally strack the inqnisitorial tribanals 
of Spain and of Venice. We have heard some people maintain that the 
minority ouglit to make the law, and that our Revolution farnished ex- 
amples, that it could govern very well The meaning of this is, that 
terror is an excellent means of Government: perhaps they are right ; 
but they are wrong in my opinion: can I be deprived of the right of 
combatting them? 

To guide men, they want hell and the executioner. I want Henry 
the 4th and Heaven. If the system of Helvetius is true, it is cer- 
tain that self-love is the prime cause of all the actions of men: 
a system against which my soul rebels, an4 which I can dispute well, 
Let them preach the dread of chastisement ; I shall announce the recom- 
pense destined to virtue. Their disciples will be trembling slaves; 
mine, free men, alive to love. Their’s will not do evil: mine will do 
good. The colonies of Paraguay, it is said, were happy ; the Turks are 
not miserable. Be it so; these colonies have disappeared: the Turks, 
the shame of Europe, owe their existence on this side the Bosphorus, 
and their odious triumph ou the coasts of Africa, only to false views ia 
politic ; But the people of Great Brit in, of constitutional France, of 
Switzerland, of Holland, of Belgium, of the United} America, 
have resisted the attacks of their enemies, and are free and full of life, 
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Shall Ihe asked, will you leave writers unpunished who shall en- 
deavor to overthrow the Government?— Will you leave writers unpunish- 
ed, who shall publish works contrary to received religions and to good 
morals? I would wish to be consistent to my priuciples, and answer ne- 
gatively ; but itis impossible to reconcile contraries. Nevertheless, if 
ever a liecnce be necessary, it is in these three cases. I acknowledge this 
trath. Nothing is easier than to make a penal law, against the author of 
a provocation to ov rthrow the government. Bt should that provocation 
be direct or indiveet? If it should be ivect, the malevolent will not make 
it; to escape the puni-hment they will use oblique ways; and thus the 
Jaw will be violated with impauity. If they admst punishment for the 
iwlirect provocation, in w! an inextricable labyrinth will they not 
plunge us? what wiiter willbe able to exert himself upon the public 
rights, without being exposed to be accused as having attempted the 
overthrow of the government? How shall we put bounds to that which is 
indirect? how define that which is indirect? There is as great a distance 
from direct to indirect as there is from visible to invisibic, between 
fiuite and infinite. 


The same observations apply to good morals and religion, two objects 
which certain individuals confound on purpose, and which cannot well 
have any thing in cummon, Yf the law is illusory, it is nseless to make 
it. Ifit, on the s xccount, cannot he executed, it would be absurd 
to publish it. Nevertheless, if itis thought, that although ille.ory, it will 
still serve to prevent the andacity of some Gemoniacs, or of seme worth- 
less writers, let ti 2 penal law egainst every author who shall 
provoke the overthrow of g nment, i publish a writing which 
shall make any attempt either upon good manne r the religion whichit 
pleases any map to profess, This last pact will certainly reguire an ex- 
planation. For example, in England all the ts of the Christian 
yelizion are tolerated, the Catholic religion alone is not. Ought an 
author to be panished who shall demand toleration for the Catholic ? Far 
be from me, even the appearence of consenting that such would be the 
inference to be drawn fiom what I say. 
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For the same reason, ia France, 
who should demand at ation for eve 
tholic. Is it not a principle, t we 
would not have them tod 


an author onght not to be punished 
y other religion besides the Ca- 
hould not do to others, what we 
How, with that divine moral, 
would you then be exelusive? ‘Taus, the more L reflect upon that arti- 
cle, the more I am con\ d that the Press ought to be sheltered frem 
all troubles about that which is relative to the private opinions of wri- 
ters on every kind tract subjects ; and that the punishable abuses 
thould be reduced to false and unfounded calumny. 
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The facts that a writer may report, are independant of his private 
opinion ; I would wish that he shontd have the unlimited frculty of cen- 
suring or approving such acts as emanate from individuals or from the 
government, as appear to him contrary or hartful to that which he be- 
lieves to be the public good; bat he cannot have tie right of falsely 
imputing to them facts which, if true, would expose them to hatred or 
contempt. 


The ministers of the king and the public functionaries have twe 
characters ; the first attaches to the place, the second to the in:lividual. 
Every act emanating from authority is liable to censure as well as to 
praise. 


He who accepts a place which raises him above his fellows, has con- 
serted to expose himself to their attention, to mike them the judges of 
bis actions ; and he mast submit to their criticism us “well as to their 
praise. Lf it is wished to restrain the liberty of publishing an opinion upon 
the deeds of authority, it is necessary to break the Press, and to revive 
the senate of Venice. 


Calumay may yet be a crime, although directed against a private 
citizen ; it is when it falsely imputes deeds to him, which, if true, would 
expose him to the punishment of death or hard labor. What ought to be 
the punishment of this crime? It should be move or less strong ac- 
cording to its weight ; and ia certain cases I could not hesitate to wish 
that the calumniator should be burned in the hand by the executioner like 
atorger. And let it not be said that the dread of punishment will peralyse 
the pea of men of ictters. © The friends of truth will have nothing to 
fear; an unlimited latitude will be given to their genius. But let those 
coul assassins of the honor of their feilow-citizeus reflect and draw 
back : their silence can only be usefal to society. 


There is nothing more ridiculous in a law, than an article which 
permits you to accuse, and then in the following article reduces you to 
the impossibility of proving the truth of the accusation, 


I may be wrong upon the tree point of the difficulty, for I know 
well enough the manners of my country, to own, that they are in oppo- 
sition with my private ideas upon that legislative question: but it is 
true Janseust policy to be tenacions, and I say, if eech citizen is admis 
sible to every kind of public function, then exch citizen ought to be ac- 
countable to society tor ali his actious, tis interested in knowing ail 
its members, in order that !t may not be the dupe and the victim of ambi- 
tion, cupidity, ignorauce, pride, cowardice, hypocrisy, and all the vices 
in short which muitipiy among men, that they know how to disguise to 
a certaiu extent, bat which their actions betray. Let the honest man 
called, whoever he may ve, to public fuuctions, fear not the acuteuess 
of his ieliow-citizens: it is dreadtul only to the wicked, to bypocrites, 
aud to the taithless. The upright magistrate, the virtuous citizen, 
woul! wish that his house were transparent, in order that the prince and 
the people may without ceasing, be the witness of his conduct and of 
all his actions. Crime and hypecrisy would wish that the sun never 
should cise. The publicity given to bad actions must be useful to 
society. 

Let it not be feared that the writer will abuse this liberty. It is ne- 
cessary that he should be decidediy the triend ot the public good to erect 
himseit into au accaser, when it will depe.d upon the persun wito thinks 
himself caiamsuiaied, to convert him, im au in-tant, into the accused. 
Shall I be asked, if in my sysiem, L mean that it may be permitted toa 
writer to epeak either good or evil of the supreme head of the state, and 
oi the prioces of the funuly? Mf it is tive that the actions of these high 
persons have much more influence upon ihe social body, than that of 
magistrates and private persons, it is reasonabe that they siiouid make 
them known. Ii they iove to hear their good and novle actions praised, it is 
necessary that the tear olheariag their bad ones published, should prevent 
them from comanitting them. If writers had been able to publish and 
ceusure deeds which ausounced, in the young prince, afterwards Char- 
jes IXth. a sanguinary character, perhaps France would not have to 
biucsh for the massacre of Saiut Bartholomew. 


The Liberty of the Press, being sanctioned by the Charter, the Frenel 
nation ought to enjoy it fuby; it is veiled from France in tbat part of 
its Cispositions ; this veil ought to be entirely raised. The ministers need 
not fear that the uation should enjoy it, it, by the side of the Charter, 
there existed a law which panished calumniators ; tor it is tee clear not 
to ackuowiledge, that the abuse can only be punishable fur calumay. 


No falsehood can be of long duration. Every government onght (o of. 
fer truth its preservation. Justice preserves em) ives. The Liberty of the 
Press is a faithfa) echo which carries to the ears of king,and ministers, ail 
the sounds that strike it. To hinder this sound from coming to the ears of 
the prince, is to paralyse the most angust of his attributes, that of being 
npon the earth the image ef the divinity; tur the divinity or knowledge, 
ia the same thing: the aivinity or truth is still the same thing: ie 
divinity and justice is the same thing again. God is an eternal 
spirit; but bis images upon earth have eyes, eats, aheart: it is neces. 
sary ihen that theac animated images shoud see, hear, feel, 
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Minutes of Cvidence. 


Taken before a Select Committee of the House of Lords ~ the Mar juis of 
Lansdowne in the Chair. 


EVIDENCE OF EDWARD ELLICE, ESQUIRE, A MEMBER OF 
THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Are yon acqnaiated with the State and Progress of the Trade be- 
tween the Western Coast of North America and China? 

1 believe until within the last two years, since the Revolnation ia 
fonth America, no British Trade was carried on between the Western 
Coast of North America and the Fast Indies, except from the Columbia 
River to China. This Trade was established by the North-west Compa- 
ny of Canada, in the year preceding the American War, who then sent 
Vessels round Cape Horn, under Licences granted to them by the East 
India Company, to convey the Furs collected by them on the North- 
west Coast to China for Sale. These Licences restricted the North-west 
Company to selling their Furs in China for Money, and to pay that Mo- 
rev into the Company’s Chest for Bille on England; and the loss arising 
from such a mode of conducting the Trade was so excessive, that they 
vere soon obliged to ahandon it. The Trade now is carried on by the 
Export of the British Mannfactures necessary to procure the Furs (which 
were sent in the first instance direct in the Ship from England) to a 
Port in the United States, where they are trans-shipped in an American 
Vessel for the Colambia River, the same Vessel taking on their Furs to 
China; and an Arrangement is made with the American Merchant, by 
which much more beneficial returns are obtained by the North-west 
Company for their Trade than by the former mode. The Saving between 
the present mode of conducting the Trade and the former by Licence 
from the Fast India Company, in consequence of the Restrictions im- 
posed by those Licences, may be calculated at, at least, Fifty per Cent. 
of the Charges incident to it. 

Supposing the restriction upon the Trade from the necessity of tak- 
ing Licences from the East India Company to be removed, would it not 
then be more profitable to export the Furs produced upon the North- 
west Coast of America in British-built Vessels, than to have recourse 
to the method which you have deseribed of sending those Furs to China? 

Most assuredly; and more especially if the Merchant was permit- 
ted to remit the returns arising from the Sale of his Fars, in Articles the 
produce of Chiaa, for Sale in any Market in Enrove or America. The 
Difference between barterin Furs in the China market for Chinesa Pro- 
duce, and selling them for Money, is generaliv caleuluted at about 
Twenty-five per Cent. but this vdries according to the scarcity or plenty 
of Muney at the time in Canton. 

So that the result of the Restrictions now imped upon the Trade 
may be considered to operate as a Tax of Tweniy-tive per Cent. upon 
the Capital engaged in carrying it on? 

To a greater extent, because a profit is generally extracted from the 
Sale of Chinese Produce in the Markets of Europe and America, which 
must be added to the difference of Twenty-five per Cent. joss in China. 


Are yon of opinion, then, that there is no chance of the Trade which 
you have descrided in British Vessels reviving, as long as the present 
Restrictions shail continue to subsist? 

Jt is impossible it cana, 

Are you aware that, since the last Renewal of the Charter, there 
has been an increasing Demand in China for Furs, the Produce of North 
America? 

There has always been a great Demand for Furs; and before the 
Renewal of the Charter, Fars were sent from Canaia to New York, 
and there shipped in American Ships to China, the returns of which 
were brought back and sold in the United States; and Furs have been 
often shipped from this Market to China, and been sent through Russia 
to China, having beea brought here from North America: there was al- 
so a considerable Trade in this Article cairied on by Rassian and Ame- 
rican Ships, between the North-west Coast of America and different 
Islands in the Paeific and China, previous to the Establishment of the 
North-west Company. 

Were the Voyages to which you have alluded undertakea by Bri- 
tish Vessejs’ from Columbia to the Port of Canton, under Licences 
from the East India Company, or the Authority of any Act of Parlia- 
ment? 

They were under Licences from the East India Comp~oy, upon Re- 
presentations made to them, and to the Government, that unless some 
Mode of disposing of the Furs collected in the Trade of North Ameii- 
ea was permitted, the Establishments formed on the Western .Coasi 
must be abandoned: the Licences were mere particularly req sired dn- 
ring the American War, when American Conveyances could not be ob- 
tained. 

Has any Trade been carried on between the North-West Coast of 
America and Japan, or the other isiands or Kingdoms of that Sea, 


under the Act of the 334 Geo. 3, which permits Rritich Vessels from 
North America to dispose of their Cargoes in those Countries ? 

The same Vessels which were licenced for thix Trade, hetween the 
North-west Coast of America and China, occasionally traded with the 
Islands, and with the Sparish Ports to th» South of the Establishments 
on the Columbia, where they procured Provisions and other Articles 
necessary for their Settlem nt and their Trade. 


‘Have you Reason to think that there exists a Demand in those Ts- 
lands for Fars, or other Articles the Produce of North America, which 
would give additional Facility and Encouragement to trade with that 
Quarter, if freed from the Restcictions which you have stated to impede 
it at present? 

I have no Doubt that a very considerable Trade might he carried on 
between the Coasts and the I-lands, and more particnlarly to obtain 
Means of purchasing, in China, Chinese Produce, which might be re- 
sold to great Advantage in those Islands, and on the American Conti- 
nent: this Trade h s been earried on for many Vears by the Americans 
and Russians, and is almost entirely a Barter Trade: probably Fight or 
Ten Vessels, although I cannot exactly state the number, have been em- 
ployed annually in bartering between the Islands and the Coast, and 
Fishing, and killing Seals for the Chinese Market. 


Do the Americans possess any Advantage, in vonr Opinion, for 
that Trade, which would not equally attach to British Shipping, if al- 
lowed to engage fully in it? 

Certainly not. 

Is the Supply of Faure, from the Part of North America to which 
you have alluded, likely to continue, for any considerable Period, to 
such an Extent as to supply the present or any increased Demand? 

The Supply of Furs, till within the last Five Years, was principally 
procured on the Coast and the Islands; but since the Establishment of 
the North-west Company’s Posts extended from Canada to the Pacific, a 
very large Interior Trade has taken place ; and, as far as ont present Ex. 
perience goes, we are led to believe that that may be very much extended, 
if beneficial Markets can be fonnd for the Sale ofthe Furs. At the same 
Time, the Expence of the Establishment has been considerably increas. 
ed, from the hostile Disposition of the Indian Population, the Tribes 
being generally engaged in Warfare with each other, and extremely 
jealous of the Commanications of the Traders with the Tnterior; and it 
has been found necessary tobe prepared against Attacks from them 
with a large Force of Men, who are brought over Land from Canada at 
great Expence: unless such Markets can be found, it is most probable, 
at no distant Day, under such Difficulties, the Trade must be abandoned, 


Are there no Means by which the Indian Population to which you 
have alluded, could be made to feel sensible of the Advantages atten- 
dant npon Commerce, as to afford some Hope of greater Civilization in 
their Habits, by Means of the Trade carried ou by the North-west Com. 
pany? 

It is not impossible that, in the Conrse of Time, such Results may 
be accomplished, but our present Experience leads us very much to ap- 
prehend greater Difficulties in this respect with the Population to the 
West of the Rocky Monntains, than we have fonnd with that to the 
Mastward, where if unfortunately the Contests of vival Traders had not 
interfered with the Measures taken for this Oject, there would have 
been little Difficulty in establishing Peace between the different Tribes, 
and keeping the Country in a State of perfect Tranquillity. 

‘What Description of Vessels, as to Burthen, ave best fitted to carry 
on the Trade which vou have described, between the North-west Coast 
of America avd the Chinese Seas ? 

Smali Vessels of 200 Tons or under, which ean be navigatad at easy 
Expence, as far as the Trade between the Coast of China and the Is- 
lands is concerned ; but if the Produce of China taken in barter or pur- 
chased by the Proceeds arising from the Sale of Furs, was permitted to 
be exported from China to Europe, larger Vessels, from Three to Five 
hundred Tons, could be employed; but the Trade in such Vesscls could 
never be extensive. 

Can you state whether any Trade has taken place, within the 
Course of the last few Years, between the West Shore of South America 
and the Indian Seas ? 

A good deal of Tradé has taken place within the last Two Years, 
and several Ships have gone from Chili, and I believe from some of. the 
Ports in Peru, with Copper Specie, and other Produce of that Country, 
to Calcutta and other Po:ts in India; which Vesse!s have returned again 
with Cargoés of East Indian Produce to supply the same Markets ia 
South America; these Vessels have touched at different Islands ov their 
Passage to Caleatta, for the Purposes of Barter and Trade. 

Has this Trade been carried on wader Licence frum the East India 
Company ? 

The Trade has been greatly impeded by the Regulations under 
which the East India Company license Vessels, and more especially by 
that by which Vessels under a certain Size are prohibited from carrying 
on Trade with Ladia, I bave known one Lustauce, apd 1 believe there 
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are others, in which these Restrictions have been evaded, by sending, % Capital and 


Vessels under the Size permitted by Act of Parliament to Gibraltar, for 
Licences, ander Pretence that the Vessels were to return to the Medi- 
terranean with the Produce of India. Une Vessel to which. I have re- 
ferred, has already made One Voyage from Valparaiso in Chili to Cal- 
cutta, and has returned to Valparaiso with a Cargo purchased with Cop- 
per Specie, which she took from Chili; and it would be very material 
that Vessels af any Burthen should be permitted to carry on this Trade, 
as much depends upon the Success to be expected fromit, upon the 
Dimination of the Expence attendant upon the Voyages; and that no 
Restrictions should be placed upon the Trade backwards and forwards 
among the Islands in the Seas through which those Vessels pass. 


Has the Trade which you have been describing, been carried on in 
British Vessels exelusively ? 

Tam not aware that it is not exclusively, but certainly prin- 
Cipally ; and hitherto the British Merchants have maintained so great 
an Ascendancy in the South American Ports in the Pacific, that with 
equal Advamtages to Trade might almost be entirely secured to them. 


Is there not however some Danger that if the Restrictions to which 
vou have adverted with respect to Licences, and to the Size of the Ves- 
sels emploved, are continued, the same circamstances which have en- 
abled the Americans to possess themselves of other Branches of the car- 
rying Trade to India and China, may enable them to enter inte a sac- 
cessful Competition with British Vessels in the Trade you have been 
now describing? 

Most assuredly; those who can carry on the Trade at least Expence, - 
and with the fewest Restrictions, will succeed in obtaining a Prepon- 
derance. I might add to this, that it would be very essential, and could 
produce no Injary either to the East India Company, who do not carry 
on this Trade, or to the Revenue of this Country, which is the great 
Argument for confining the China Trade; that asa great Market may be 
found in Sonth America for the Produce of China, it wonld be very de- 
sirable that unlimited Freedom of Trade, as between China and the De- 
pendencies of China and Sonth America might be permitted to British 
Merchants, and more particularly as Specie and Copper, which are the 
great Means hy which the Chinese Trade is carried on, are procured in 
great Abandance in South America for British Manufactures. 





EVIDENCE OF GEORGE ARBERCROMAIE ROBINSON, ESQ. CHAIRMAN, AND 
THOMAS REID, E8Q. DEPUTY CHAIRMAN, OF THE COURT OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE RAST INDIA COMPANY, 





Will you state to the Committee whether the Restrictions, now im- 
posed upon the free Trade with the Continent of India since the last 
Renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, are essential in their full 
Extent to the Interests of the East India Company, both as respects 
the Licences required to carry it on, and the Limitation of Tonnage for 
the Shipping engaged in it? 

(Mr, Robinson.) 1 am not aware of any Restrictions upon a per- 
fectly free Trade with Tadia, except in the Two Points your Lo dship 
has mentioned: the first is a Restriction that is a Point rather of Form, 
inasmuch as I know no Instance of a Licence having been applied for 
that ever was refused: with regard to the Restriction as to the Tonnage 
of the Ships to be employed in that Trade, it was a Measure decided up- 
on whenthe last Charter was renewed, with reference, I believe, to 
laying Impediments in the Way of Smuggling, by not permitting Ships 


of a smalier Barthen than 360 Tons to trade between England and India; | 


it is therefore a Question in which the Revenue, I conceive, are more 
immediately concerved than the East India Company. 


Yon are not of Opinion, then, if any Difficulty arising from Con- 
siderations of Revenue could be got over, to the Employment of Ves- 
sels of a smaller Burthen in the free Trade with India, that any Ob- 
stacle wonld arise to this being permitted, connected with the interests 
of the East India Company. 


I hold the Opinion myself, that is essential to the Revenne. It 

is a Question that I have no Means of answering, if I am to speak the 

* Sense of the Court of Directors ; becanse not being aware that snch a 

Question would be put to me, I have had ac Means of collecting their 

Sentiments; giving my own Opinion, I believe that it was purely 
adopted on the Principle of protecting the Revenne. 


Would any Inconvenience arise from the Free Trade being per- 
mitted along the Coast, without being confined, as it-now is by Law, 
to the Three Presidencies ? 

I think the Objection to that Enlargement would arise chiefly from 
the Injury it would do to the Property and Shipping usually called the 
Country Trade. That at a Time when the Trade between India and 
England is strictly confined to the Transit between the Two Countries, 
it would be extremely hard apon the Owners of Ships in India, that 
Ships from this Country should he permitted to enter into Competition 
with them io the Coasting Trade of India, while the gIndia Shipping is 
grexented from entering inte the general Trade of the Empire. The 
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Property engaged in the Country Trade amounts to a very 
large Sum, and is clearly entitled, I think, to Protection. 

. Do you mean to state, that the Country Ships are navigated and 
employed at such an Expence as to make them unable to enter into a 
fair Competition with the British Ships, if permitted to engage in the 
same Trade in India ? 

I think that the Expence of navigating an Indian Ship, is fess than 
would be the Expence of navigating a British Ship in India, the one be- 
ing manned by Natives chiefly, the other by Europeans ; but the Value 
and Price of Ships built in India is so much greater, that it necesssarily 
requires the Employment of a great Capital; and the Introduction of a 
Number of British Ships into the Trade from Port to Port in India, must 
necessarily interfere with the Benefits and Advantages of those whose 
Capital is already so embarked, 


Can you account for the apparent Decrease of that Trade? 

I think I can account for the Decrease on One of the Years satis. 
factorily ; there has been a Deficiency in that Year of the Cotton Crops 
of the last Yeor, and there was also the same Year an indifferent Year 
of Produce, in Iudia, of Opiem. 

Can you state whether any Portion of the Country Trade between 
the Continent of India and the Islands, consists of British Manefactures 
re-exported from the Continent of India, or whether it consists exclusive « 
ly of the Produce of the Continent? 

T am disposed to think, from the great Inflax and Abandance of the 
Maonfactures of Britain that have reached India since the opening of 
the free Trade, that Adventures have been sent, of the Superabundaace 
of the Importations in Ladia, and of Cotton Goods especially, to the 
Eastern Islands. 


It appears from Accounts delivered into the Committee, that the 
Qaantity of British Manufactures, and particularly of Woollen Goods ex- 
ported by the East India Company to the Continent of India, since, the 
Period of the last Renewal of the Company’s Charter has considerably 
diminished ; will you explain the Cause of that Diminution? 

The most probable Canse is, the great Quantity which has been car- 
ried out by private Traders. 

You conceive, then, that private Traders have a great Advantage 
over the Company in the Expert of British Manutactures? 

I do not conceive that that Consequence follows at all, inasmuch as 
I believe a great many of the private Traders have been ruined by their 
over Speculations. 


Has the East India Company heen in the Habit of exporting large 
Quantities of Cotton Manufactures to the Continent of India? 
Not large Quantities: they have occasionally made Experiments, 


What has been the Result of those Experiments ? 
Insome Instances, I belive, they have been atteaded with Profit, 
bat not in all, 


Have not large Quantities of Cotton Manafactares been introduced 
into India during the last Six Years, by means of private Traders? 
I believe a large Quantity. 


Have you any Reason to think that the Market in India has been 
considerably overstocked with Cotton Manufactures, by the Means re- 
ferred to? 

T have no Means of answering that Question from any Knowledge 
I possess. 

Has any Inconvenience resulted to the Company, or to its Establish. 
ments upon the Indian Continent, in consequence of the Admission of a 
free Trade to the Extent to which it has been admitted, since the last 
Renewal of the East India C ompany’s Charter? 

If the Question is put commercialiy, I conceive none ; if politically, 
I hold to the Opinion I have always entertained, that itis highly inexpe- 
dient that Encouragement should be given to the Access of Europeans 
to India, which I think has been in part the Resalt of opening the Trade, 
and which no Means of Precaution intended yy the Charter to prevent 
the Effects of, has hitherto been able te accomplish; by the Access 
I mean the Increase of European Residents. 

Has the Residence of Europeans considerably increased in India 
during the Period referred to ? 

Very much, 

Are the Vessels of the United States permitted to enter into the 
Coasting Trade of the Dominions of the East India Company, or te 
what Restrictions are they subject in doing so? 

I am not aware of any Restrictions imposed on the Americans in 
carrying on their Coasting Trade. 

Tf no Restrictions are imposed on the Americans, with respect to 
the Coasting Trade, what weald the Ship Owners in the Country 
Trade have to dread from the Competition of British Shipping, whieh 
they have not equally to dread from the Competition of American 
Shipping, engaged as that Shipping is in the Carrying Trade throughout 
the East? 

Tam not aware, that the Amerieans have much entered into the 
Coasting Trade ia Iadia; I betbeve that the Plan ef their Voyages bu, 
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Seen generally to dispose of their outward Cargoes, awd to return te 
their own Country or to Foreign Europe with their Return 
I am not aware of any American Ships baviog been laid up in India for 
Want of Employment, though that has been very mach the Case with 
Ships belonging to free Traders. 

It is to that last Circamstance, then, that you advert, when you 
express an Apprehension that British free Traders might, if permitted 
te engage in the Coasting Trade, draw a large Portion of it out of the 
Hands of the Conatry Traders, when the Americans would not ? 

I thiuk mainly to that Cause. 

To what Cause do you attribute the Circumstance of so many 
British free Traders being laid up im India for Want of Employment, 
as you have stated? 

To the Failure of their Speculation outwards ; to their having over- 
speculated on their Trade to India, and wanting thereby the Means of 
returning with India Produce. 1 think it has been further increased by 
the great Depreciation of Indian Produce in Britain; there remains at 
this Time, in the Company’s Warehouses alone, exclusive of what there 
may be at the Outports, such a Quantity of Indian Goods as, I conceive, 
would not be taken off the Market in Two or Three Yeats, if no other 
Importation were to arrive. Ihave the Means of laying before the 
Committee the Extent and Valne of the Goods that are now in the 
Company's Warehouses, not only belonging to the Company, but 
also to Individuals: it is independent not only of what may be lying at 
the Outports, but alse of what may be in private Warehouses, 


Have you any Objection to furnish the Committee with that Paper? 

None in the World: the Amount of the Article in Cotton Wool 
alone exceeds Two millions two hundred thousand Pounds, calculated 
at a Price less than that which it mast have originally costin India, exclu- 
sive of the Freight and Charges. 

Is there any Reason why the British free Trade with India, al- 
thongh necessarily, in the first Instance after its being opened, the Sub- 
ject of Experiment and Uncertainty, should not, after a short Time, find 
its own Level, with reference to the Wants and Means of Supply in both 
Countries, as much as any other Branch of Trade that is now carried on, 
and as much as that which is carried on by the Americans with the same 
Country? 

There is no Donbt that British Pradence and British Experience 
will bring a Trade of that Kind, at least, to its Level: the Evidence 
that I am giving before the Committee, I consider as referring to the 
‘immediate Effects that resulted from opening the free Trade. 

When that Level has once been found, will there be greater Room 
for Apprehension, from the Admission of the Britsh free Shipping into 
the Coasting Trade, than there appears now to be from the Admission of 
the Americans into that Trade, upon which there is no existing Restric- 
tion? 

Doubtless there will be no other Effect produced, in that Case, than 
‘the Interference, to the Extent to which it might then chance to go, of 
the free Traders in the Port to Port Trade; and which before the opening 
of the Charter the Indian Ship Owners enjoyed exclusively. 

Is there not now a greater Demand for British Manufactures in the 
Indian Market than has existed at any former Period? 

Certainly, the additional European Population must contribute to 
that in a great Degree; and I have no Donbt that by Degrees also Bri- 
‘tish Manufactures do increase in Use among the Natives. 

Are there any Opinions or Prejudices entertained by the Natives 
which can create an Obstacle to a farther Demand for British Manufac- 
‘tures beyond the Limitation of their Means for procuring them? 

There are Prejudices existing among the Natives, no Doubt, to the 
Use of some Articles of British Manufactare, that never will be over- 
come ; but exclusive of those Prejadices which religious Feeling and re- 
ligious Opinions inculeate, I see no Reason why they should not adopt 
whatever they may find useful and convenient. 

Do any of those Prejudices apply to the principal Articles of Bri- 
tish oie, namely, Woollen Goods, Cotton Goods, and Hard 
ware 

None. 

— Mr. Reid.) Do you concur in the Answers which have been 
nm 

Teconcur generally in every thing which has been mentioned in Re- 
ply to the Questions which have been put. 

Is there any thing you would wish to add on any Point? 

T am not aware of any thing. 

(To Mr. Robinson.) Will yon state generally your Opinion as to 
any Tnconvenience which could arise from permitting the Vessels enga- 
ged in the British free Trade from bringing to the other Countries of the 
Continent of Earope, and to Ameriea, the Produce of Cliina, which are 
now brought by the Ships of the United States, and are not permitted to 
be brought in any other Vessels of British build, except those that are 
navigated by the East India Company ? 

The First Question that would be to be decided in that Case, would 
be where and how the Produce of China was to be obtained by Vessels 
of that Discription: if such am Idea is ever entertained as that of the 
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Ships going ts Canton, I conceive that the Interests of the East India 


; Company would be most ¢ssentially injured thereby ; that it would com- 


pletely change the whole Character of that Trade, and that the Change 
could mot take place without producing very injurices Effects to the 


Company. 

Will you state the Grounds of that Opinion? 

The Grounds of that Opinion are, that the Whole of the Foreign 
Trade ia China is coudacted by a Company of Merchants called the Hong 
who have the exclusive Monopoly of that Trade on the Part of the Chi- 
nese ; the only Intercourse that is maintained between that Governmeut 
and the East India Company is through the respective Mediums of the 
Hong and the Servants of the East India Company composing the Fac- 
tory. The lutroduction of Ships belonging to Individuals would require 
one or other of Two Things: either that thefree Trader should be submitted 
to the Controul of the Factory, or that a new Authority should be consti. 
tuted in China, to be the Medium of Communication on the Part of the 
free Trader; but the first Expedient U conceive would be very much com. 
plained of, and would lead toa Thousand Complaints aud Grievances hardly 
any hew tobe redressed ; the other Expedient would be as, I said before, ta 
produce a complete aud thorough Change in the Relations that now exist 
between the British and the Chinese. 


How do you aceount for the eucreasing and the prosperous Trade 
carried on by the Subjects of the United States with the Port of Canton, 
and ia the same Articles as that carried on by the East India Company, 
without those Restrictions, and that particular Mode of directing it, which 
you have described as essential ts the Saccess of such a Trade? 

I account for it clearly in this Way, that the Americans are a diss 
tinct Natiou from us, and no Act of theirs commits us in any respect in 
Responsibility ; but it would be utterly impossible to draw a Distinction 
between the Act of Englishmen, so as not to make the Chinese Govern. 
ment hold the only British Authority that exists at present in China 
responsible for the Acts of their own Countrymen. 


Do you conceive that without the Existence of a British Factory 
in Canton, the Americans would net be able to carry on an advantageous 
Trade with that Port? 

I see no Connection that the British Factory has with the Ame- 
rican China Trade, though it would have with the free Trader of Bri- 
tish Merchants, 

How then do you explain that no Inconvenience appears to arise to 
the Subjects of the United States, from a Want of that responsible Au- 
thority representing them, to whick you think it necessary that the Chi- 
nese Government should be enabled, in all Cases of Difference or Dis- 
pate, to appeal ? 

I am afraid { have been misunderstood in my Answer, which was 
intended to exhibit the Tuconvenience and Injury tiat the East India 
Company would sustain from the [ntrodaction of a Trade, which might 
involve them in Disputes with the Chinese and over which they could 
not well exercise a Control. 

Can you state throngh what Authority, or by what Channel, the 
Snbjects of the United States communicate with the Chinese Govern- 
ment, as to any Questions or Disputes which way arise in the Course of 
their Trade with China? 

I should certainly rather refer that to those whose local Habits 
would enable them best to answer it; but I have understood that the 
Americans have a Resident Consul at Canton. 

Are you aware of any Objection that would exist to the Appoint. 
ment of a Resident Consul, or any other Authority similar to that, by 
Means of which the Americans adjust their Differences and Communica. 
tions with the Chinese Government, for the Parpose of fulfilling the 
same Office for the British free Trade, supposing it to exist concurrently 
with the exclusive Trade of the East India Company with Great Britain? 

I think it would be absolutely impracticable to raise up at the same 
Place Two distinct Authorities ; that isto say, a Consulate for the 
Transaction of the Concerns of the free Traders and the Factory, as 
now established for the Conduct of that Trade, which it would be in- 
tended should still remain exctusively to the East India Company. I 
think not only would the Two Authorities clash, but I think that even a 
better constituted Government than that of the Chinese would be very 
much at a Loss to draw a Distinction between Two co-existing Autho- 
rities of that Kind. 

(To Mr. Reid.) 1s there any thing which you are desirons of ad- 
ding upon the Subject of the foregoing Questions? 

It strikes me, that the Anxieties that are entertained to carry on 
this Tea Trade, are not likely to meet with the Success that Parties ex- 
pect at this Time; because now Foreign Countries to which the Tea 
goes, are supplied by their own Shipping: in tho Time of War, the 
Americans, in consequence of their neutral Character, carried Tea to 
those Countries ; at the present Moment the Interests of those respec- 
tive Countries will lead the Governments of them to import the Tea 
themselves, 

The Witnesses are directed to withdraw. 

Ordered, That this Committee he adjourned to Thursday nent, 

Twelve o' Clock. 
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Sale of Negroes by Auction. - 


Extract of a letter from Richmond, in Virginia, dated February 12, 1621. 
Written by an Englishman whe emigrated from Norfolk: — 

The sale of negroes at anctionis of freqnent occurrence in this 
city. J wae present at one the other day; more than a hnandred were 
disposed of that morning; they formed part of the “ estate” of John 
Graham, a wealthy Scotchman, deceased. 
form was erected in the street for the accommodation of the anctioneer 
and the negro for sale. Mary were sold before T arrived on the spot. 
The purchasers consisted of citizens buying for their own uce, and two 
or three negro speculators from the Western and Sorthern States, to 
whom the poor creatures are generally averse to being sold. The follow- 
ing is a literal narrative of what passed during my stay. 


A sort of temporary plat- 


Auctioneer : “ Gentlemen, the next we offer you for sale is Billy; 
@ good rough carpenter, about $5 years of age, able-hodied and war- 
ranted sound; can do plantation work if reqnired, and is in every res- 
pect a very useful hand. Gentlemen, what will yon give me for the 
rough carpenter? will nobody give me a bid for Billy ?”—** 350 dollars,” 
by a voice from the crowd—Auctioneer ; ‘* No more than 350 dollars for 
this valaable hand! Well gentlemen, going for 350.” 400, 410, 420, 
and 425, were successively bid.—Anetioneer: “Going at 425 dollars; I 
have many niggers to dispose of Gentlemen and cannot dwell; once, 
twice, three times—gone at 425 dollars.” Bayer, James Grant, a negro 
trader from New Orleans.—Anctioncer: “The next nigger for sale, 
rentiemen, is Ponto! Come, Ponto, stand up here and tell the Gen- 
tiemen what youcan do.” Ponto murmured something, with which the 
Auctioncet seemed not very well pleased, who, tarning from him, said ~ 
Gentlemen, what will you give me for Ponto? a gaod field hand, thirty- 
two years of age, and’’—here the negro interrupted the auctioneer by 
calling out—* Gentlemen, Lis rising forty” —Auctioneer—“ He is de. 
scribed iv the bill of sale, gentlemen, as thirty-two years of age, which 
I presume is correct.”"— Negro —“ Why, Gentleman, I has lived with 
Mr. Gordon rising twenty-one years, and when he bonght me I was a 
heap better man than I is now !"’"—Anctioneer—“ Well, well, Gentlemen 
you see the nigger before yon; he is described as being thirty-two years 
of age; he says he is forty; it is for yon to jndge which of the two is 
correct; at any rate he is a very valuable nigger a first-rate plantation 
hand, strong and able-bodied.” Here the negro interrupted him again, 
with the following address :—“‘ Gentlemen, 1 is not able-bodied ; for in 
the first place, 1 is troubled with sickness; and, in the next place, T has 
gota wen on my right shoulder as big as an Irish potatoe !*” This ad- 
dress silenced the bidders, and the auctioneer observed, “ Gentlemen, 
you see this fellow does not want to be sold; however, I shall find a 
master for him ; for the present we shall be under the necessity of pas- 
ting him by.” He was then ordered to stand down and Jacob was or- 
dered up in his place. Auctioneer: “ Now, gentlemen, Iam abont to 
offer you ene of the most valuable niggers in the city of Richmond ; he 
is an excellent tamner and curtier—the first of that profession I ever 
had fur sale; he is an active likely nieger, abont 35 years of age, and 
bears an excellent character for honesty, <obriety,thdnstry, and ingennity. 
Now, gentiemen, I anticipate a verv high bidding for this most valuable 
servant; come, gentlemen, what will you give me for Jacob the tanner 7” 
A bidder ; “‘ Four hundred dollars.” Auctioneer: “ Four hundred di Nars 
only tor the tanner and carrier! why, centlemen, ke would hire for two 
handred a-year.”—Mr, Grant, the negro trader: “ Jacob, are von wil- 
ling to leave Richmond ?” Jacob: “No.” LT observed after this that Mr. 
Grant never bid for him; he was knocked down at 530 dollars to an_in- 
habitant of thia neighbourhood. The next lot was a family, a man, a 
woman, and their two small children, whom the auctioneer said he was 
instracted not to separate ; they sold together for 840 dollars to a ci- 
tizen of Petersburg. The selling of this “ lot” occupied near half and 
hour, the anctioneer appearing execelingly unwilling ta dispose of them 
at tl atprice. After this I left the sale for some time, and on my re- 
turn 1 found it had just closed, and the anctioneer was informing the 
assembly that there were about thirty more negroes, male and female, 
belonging to this estate, which would be sold by private contract ; with 
the privilege of choosing their own masters.” The choosing their own 
masters (a privilege not often given) is rather a negative than a po- 
sitive choice ; itis the liberty of determining who they will not go to. 
Thus public notice is given that such a negro is for sale, a person wishing 
to purchase sends for the negro, and asks him if he is willing to be sold 
to him; if he answers in the affirmative, ayplication is made to the 
sciler, and probably the bargrin is closed. If the answer be io the ne- 
gative, ho further steps are taken, This is called the “ liberty of choos- 
ing his own master.” In the hiring ont negroes ly the year, the privilege 
of choosing their emplovers is generally given é. ¢€. negatively as above. 
Negroes cold at auction are generally the property ef persons deceased, 
or who have failed in bnsiness: under other cireumstances the sale of 
pecroes is not common ; for, being considered rather discreditable, it is 
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4 © The potatoes 


in Britain are invariably called Irish potatoes, 
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generally the last decription of property a man will dispose of. Ifa 
nerson, hitherto in ‘good repute, shonld sell one of his ‘niggers’ (unless 
it be for some great fault), it is jmmediately suspected that his cireum- 
stauces are on the wane. Negroes are considered not only as belonging 
to, but in some measare’as formiag part of the family : when a man dies 
he divides bis negroes among his childeén ; each of these divisions again 
go on increasing, probably in géometrical progression, till by the mar- 
riage or death of their owner's family other ‘divisions take place; and 
so on, perhans, through several generations. Shonid a pretty mulatto 
woman be offered at # public anction, the sale is generally well attended 
by bachelors, by one of whom she is usaelly parchased, aud taken into 
keeping. ' 


Meapolitan Submission, 


[The following verses are from the Morning Chronicle. That fact 
and the date affixed to them might indicate the ardent patriot and ele- 
gant poet from whose pen they emanate, if the fine spirit and flowing stile 
did not preclude all doubts as to the author:—] 


LINES WRITTEN ON HEARING THAT THE AUSTRIANS HAD ENTERED 
NAPLES. 


Carbone notati! 


i. 
Aye—down to the dit with them, tlaves as they are— 
From this hour, let the blood in their dastardly veins, 
That shrank at the first touch of Liberty’s war, 
Be suck’d out by tyrants, or stagnate in chains! 


iT. 
On, on, like a cloud, thro’ their beautiful vales, 
Ye locusts of tyranny, blasting them o’er— 
Fill, fill up their wide sunny waters, ye sails 
From each slave-mart of Europe, and poison their shore 
Til. 
May their fate be a mock-word—may men of all lands 
Laugh ont, with a scorn that shall ring to the poles, 
When each sword, that the cowards Jet fall from their hands, 
Shall be forg’d into fetters to enter their souls! — 
IV. 
And deep, and more deep, as the iron is driv’n, 
Base slaves! may the weight of their agony be 
To think—as the damn’! haply think of that heav’n 
They had opce in their reach—that they might have been free! 
¥, 
Shame, shame—when there was not a bosom, whose heat 
Ever rose o’er the zero of C——6n’s heart, 
That did not, like echo, your war-hymn repeat, 
And send all its pray’rs with your Liberty’s start— 
Vi. 
When the world stood in hope—when a spirit, that breath’d 
Full fresh of the olden-time, whisper’d aboot, 
And the swords of all Italy, half-way unsheath’d, 
But waited one conquering cry to flash out!— 
Vil. 
When around you, the shades of your mighty in fame, 
Frucasas and Perrarcus seem'd bursting to view, 
And their words and their warnings —like tongues of bright flame, 
Over Freedom’s apostles— fell kindling on you!— 


VITE. 
Good God! that, in such a'prond moment of life, 
Worth ages of bist’ry—when, had you but barl’d 
One bolt at your bloody invader, that strife 
Between freemen aud tyrants had spread thre’ the world— 
IX. 
That then oh! disgrace upon manhood —e’en then, 
You should falter—should ciing to your pitiful breath, 
Cower down into beasts, when you might have stood men, 
And prefer the slave’s life of damuatioh to death! 
X. 
It is strange —it is dreadful!—Shout Tyranny, shout 
Through your dungeons and places, “ Freedom is o’er”— 
If there lingers one spark of her light, tread it out, 
And return to your empire of darkness once more. 
Xi. 
For, if such are the braggarts that claim to be free, 
Come, Despot of Russia, thy feet let me kiss— 
Far nobler to live the brute bond-mgn of thee, 
Than to sully e’en chains by a struggle like this. 


Champs Elysees, Paris, T. 





